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TERMS. 


FREE TO ALL. ‘THOSE WHO CHOOSE TO PAY 
MAY SEND ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


For the purpose of raising a fund for the building of a new 
Printing Office, we offer the following terms of commutation. 


PERMANENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT AT ONE 
TIME THE SUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS, WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO SINGLE COPIES OF ALL PUBLICA- 
TIONS HEREAFTER ISSUED BY THE CIRCULAR 
Press. IN LIKE MANNER A REMITTANCE OF 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL ENTITLE THE 
SUBSCRIBER TO THREE copies OF EVERY 
FUTURE PUBLICATION. ‘THESE OFFERS WILL 
REMAIN OPEN TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Remittances can be made by drafts on New York payable to the 
order of the Wallingford Community, or, if this is not convenient 
by sending National Bank bills by mail. 














ANASTATIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


HE common schools of medicine, in their 

study and treatment of the human body, 
have chiefly in view the healing of diseases. 
They give some incidental and subordinate 
attention to the prevention of disease, and to 
the laws and means of positive health ; but as 
professional physicians really depend on the 
existence of disease for their living, they ne- 
cessarily assume as the basis of their profes- 
sion that liability to disease is the normal con- 
dition of human existence, and aim to distin- 
guish themselves by healing the current 
maladies rather than by preventing them, and 
never even contemplate the possibility of abso- 
lute and cumulative health that will preclude 
all disease and abolish death. This statement 
applies to nearly or quite all the recognized 
medical systems—regular, botanic, homeo- 
pathic, hydropathic, &c.—and_ these systems 
may, therefore, for present convenience, be 
characterized as therapeutic (i.e. healing) 
systems. 

But itis at least conceivable that schools of 
medicine should arise which will have for 
their principal object to prevent disease. 
There is undoubtedly a growing tendency in 
this direction in all the therapeutic schools ; 
and some of the irregulars, such as the Gra- 
hamites, and indeed dietetic, gymnastic, and 
phrenological physiologists generally, wholive 
not so much by curing diseases directly, as 
by lecturing and book-making, even now give 
principal attention to the prevention of disease. 
These may be distinguished as the prophylac- 
tic (i. e. preventive) schools. They are 





certainly higher, and more rational in their 
aims, than the therapeutic ; and as good sense 
is always popular in the long run, they are 
sure to prosper and prevail. 

But there is room for a still higher school. 
Why should we be forever struggling with a 
negative ? Why wait on disease, either in the 
way of curing or preventing it? Disease is 
or ought to be exceptional, and absolute, glow- 
ing, growing health the normal condition, to 
which all the loving attention of physiclogists 
should be directed. The pugilistic and gym- 
nastic schools of discipline already teach us 
that there are degrees in positive health. We 
see that men who are barely free from disease, 
or in ordinary health, are in a very low con- 
dition compared with those who have purposely 
trained themselves by diet and exercise toa 
higher standard of vitality. Let us follow out 
this idea. Who knows but that there may be 
still higher standards of health attainable than 
those of the pugilist and the gymnast ? It is cer- 
tain that in the state called ordinary health, all 
men have lurking in their systems, hereditary 
taints more or less virulent, which insensibly 
but materially depress the tone of their life. 
What if a school of physiologists should arise 
who should demand of Science the means of 
purging these taints, not merely when mani- 
fested in outbreaking disease, but in all men, 
whether healthy or diseased ? Men who are 
called healthy grow fat and clumsy, and at a 
certain age begin to be gray and bald-head- 
ed, and slowly sink into the weakness of old 
age. Why should not the bolder physiologists 
of the future take the liberty to question the 
necessity of this odious process of decay, and 
seek and find the means of rejuvenation ? 
Will science and the love of human welfare 
be forever contented to bicker and skirmish 
with the petty ills of life, without ever daring 
to attack the great citadel of horrors—death 
itself? We look for a school of physiology, 
which shall combine faith in Christ with fear- 
less science, and shall devote itself to the work 
of raising men to absolute, i. e., immortal 
health. That will be called the Anastatic 
school of physiology. J. H. N. 





CONVERSION BETTER THAN HANG. 
ING. 
New York, May, 1865. 
To G. W. N.:—I see a letter, in one of 
the city papers, from Ex-Senator Foote ( Reb- 
el), now an exile in Canada, in which he states 
to President Johnson the hardship of his case 
in being excluded from the United States, 
and asi the privilege of going to California 


‘where his children and grandchildren reside. 





This seems to me to be a good case for the ex- 
periment of generosity and pardon on the 
ground of repentance. Foote actually left the 
Confederacy before it collapsed, and left it in 
disgust at its iniquities ; placed himself vol- 
untarily in the power of the Government ; 
and shows in his letter as much repentance as 
could be expected from so old a sinner. It 
seems to me it would be safe and politic to try 
the effect of an advance of kindness and confi- 
dence in such a case. That would be our 
way. J. H. N. 





As an indorsement to the above, an old 
revivalist was heard to say the other day, 
** Now that the Government has got some of 
these offenders on to the anxious-seat, the 


next thing to be done is to secure their con- 


version. It should try hard to get repentance 
to work among them. It is very well to 
thunder damnation in the ears of sinners till 
you drive them under conviction, but after 
that, the style of preaching to be used is one 
that melts them and brings them over to the 
right side.” Uncle Sam should deal in this 
manner with Aunt Sam. We should be glad 
to see this policy tried with Senator Foote. If 
he will go to California or to the South and 
preach Unionism to his companions in rebel- 
lion, it will be a better thing than to drive him 
into exile or to execution. As some one has 
said, hanging is the worst use to which you can 
put @ man. —Ep. Cm. 


OUTFLANKING BAD HABITS. 

HE persistence with which such nuisances 

as tobacco-chewing and whiskey-tippling 
hang on to society, after moralists and physiol- 
ogists have exhausted their efforts to drive 
them out, and after everybody knows them to 
be gross violations of good manners, must be very 
discouraging to those who think of combating 
them only in the usual way. In spite of Gra- 
ham and Trask and Trall and Jackson, tobacco- 
using we judge is on the increase. In cities 
and large towns, almost every other man you 
meet is applying his powers of suction to a to- 
bacco-teat in the shape of a cigar. The result 


to the smokers and chewers t Ives, physi- 
ologists will tell you, is a ease of vital 
power, causing a predisposiji™ to disease in 


them and their children. t there is one 
accompaniment of this #6¥acco-madness which 
is not often touched upon—the voiceless mis- 
ery which it imposes on the women, who by 
social and domestic ties are brought in contact 
with it. Women endure, and endure, and say 
nothing ; but you who know the difference 
between a sweet breath and an impure one, 
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think of her who lays her head on the pillow 
every night, beside one of these tobacco-satura- 
ted gentlemen! She says nothing, and after 
a while gets used to it, as the eels in the fable 
got used to skinning ; but after all there must 
be a silent protest, going up to heaven from 
millions of abused nostrils throughout the 
houses of the land, against this unindictable 
but none the less flagrant crime against soci- 
ety and good fellowship. Gentlemen, this is 
wrong; and if, as we have learned, justice 
takes note of all oppression, even though the 
victim be dumb, exacting in due time full re- 
dress therefor, you must prepare to give ac- 
count for all the disagreeable tobacco-laden 
breaths, which you have whiffed in the faces 
of those about you, whose position allowed 
them no means of escape. 

We would not talk as a Pharisee on this 
subject, or as unmindful of the weakness in 
men upon which the love of tobacco fastens, hav- 
ing had plenty of experience on this point 
ourselves. Our object in adverting to the 
matter, is not to preach a homily, but to point 
out the happy fact that there is a certain cure 
found for these miserable, selfish, untidy hab- 
its that burrow in human nature, tobacco-sla- 
very among the rest. Old means, it is true, 
have failed, but a new one is now in the field. 
The competitor that is destined to clear them 
all out is Communism. Do you ask how? 
We answer by its three-fold power of religion, 
science, and love. The faith in God and hu- 
manity that leads to social unity, prepares 
men for reform. Then free criticism with its 
gentle but firm exposures of truth, still further 
loosens the hold of bad habits. Finally, regard 
for woman, which Communism introduces and 
preserves in a manner that carries with it all 
the inducements to refinement that belong to 
the period of courtship, puts on the cavalry 
charge which drives the enemy pell-mell from 
his position. This is no fiction; we have 
seen it done in asociety of hundreds. Where 
many of the members were formerly addict- 
ed to tobacco, now it is unknown. Such 
will be the result of Communism in every 
instance. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE WAR. 
bs ges that the great struggle between the 
North and South is virtually ended, by 
the surrender or dispersion of the principal 
rebel armies, it is well to take a retrospect of 
our relations to it, that our position as a Com- 
munity may be the better understood. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE WAR. 

It would be difficult to explain how far we 
ized with the war, without revert- 
us attitude of the Community 
ment of the United States. 
overnment stood with one 
foot upon the neck 6f the slave, and with the 
other trampled upon the rights of the red man, 
we had no sympathy with it. Such practi- 
cally was its position while under the control 
of the Slave Power. In consequence of this, 
the Community had for many years previous 
to the breaking out of the Rebellion, asserted 










their independence of the government, and in 
heart and spirit disclaimed allegiance to it. 
Indeed, they had long before predicted and 
confidently expected its overthrow, without 
knowing, of course, in what manner this would 
take place. When the Southern States se- 
ceded, they believed the anticipated overthrow 
had substantially taken place, whether the 
seceding states were whipped back into the 
Union, or not; and they expected that out of 
the chaos of pvlitical elements arising from the 
rebellion, a new power would in some way 
develop itself, which should hereafter control 
the government in the interests of humanity, 
justice and truth. Subsequent events have 
proved this expectation not unfounded. 

Such being their position, it is not to be 
wondered at, that in the early days of seces- 
sion, while the attitude of the North toward 
the Slave Power was yet doubtful, the 
Community felt constrained to withhold 
their sympathies almost entirely. But the 
grand uprising of the people as one man, 
in response to the call of President Lincoln 
for volunteers, immediately after the rebel 
attack on Fort Sumter, convinced us that 
there was deep down below the surface, in the 
popular heart, a love of right and justice, that. 
would in the end dispose the North to eman- 
cipate itself entirely from Southern influence, 
and from all complicity in the great crime 
of slavery. Thenceforth our interest in the 
events of the war was very deep ; and as it pro- 
gressed our sympathies were drawn out toward 
it just in proportion as we saw it tending to 
develop in the people and government a recog- 
nition of the rights of man, and the provi- 
dence of God in the affairs of the nation. Of 
late this recognition has appeared to us very 
genuine and hearty, on the part of both gov- 
ernment and people. So far as the war has 
been the means of .producing this state of 
things, so far have we sympathized with it. 


Nor has the sympathy of the Community 
been altogether of an unsubstantial character ; 
for it has borne its full share, we think, of the 
burdens and losses incident to the war. We 
have responded to repeated calls for aid to the 
poor soldier ( just how often and how much we 
cannot state, not having kept account), have 
loaned our town money to aid in raising 
volunteers, and our direct United States war 
taxes have amounted to more than $10,000. 
Besides this, our State and County taxes have 
more than quadrupled, in consequence of 
heavy bounties paid by the State and Counties 
for volunteers. 

WHY WE DID NOT ENLIST. 

It may appear somewhat singular to some 
that we should so far sympathize with the war, 
and so readily help sustain it, and still none of 
us personally engage init. This apparent incon- 
sistency will disappear, we think, when it is un- 
derstood that we considered ourselves already 
enlisted in another army, which, under the com- 
mand of Jesus Christ, was engaged in a general 
battle with the hosts of evil. Urfler such 


of character for us to leave our place in the 
line, and go off independently to assist in 
taking one of the outposts of evil, Slavery 
(avery formidable one it is true), unless we 
had distinct orders from our commander to 
do so. Such orders we did not receive, and 
accordingly remained at our post. Our ob- 
jection to personal service in the war was con- 
sequently, not on the ground of disbelief in 
the rightfulness of war, in itself considered, 
nor in the use of carnal weapons, though we 
think war is a very poor way generally to 
overcome evil or settle difficulties ; but mainly 
on the ground of want of orders from the su- 
preme Government of God. Our position in 
this respect is not one which has grown out of 
this war, but one which had been maintained 
for many years previous to it, as will be seen 
by the following extract from an article on 
“Peace Principles” in the Berean, one of 
our publications : 


“This principle, viz., that the power of making 
war and inflicting punishment belongs to govern- 
ment and not to individuals, places all men under 
the general rule of total abstinence from war, either 
individual or national, offensive or defensive. ‘As- 
suming that men, either as individuals or nations, 
are merely subjects of the divine government, not 
clothed with official authority, it is plainly reasonable 
that they should abstain from any violent private as- 
sertion of their own rights, and rely on the justice 
and omnipotence of the government that is over 
them for protection. This is nothing more than 
human governments require of their subjects, 
with the consent and obedience of all good citizens. 
...-On the other hand, our principle, as it allows the 
supreme government to make war and inflict punish- 
ment, obviously does not preclude it from employing 
human agents in these operations. Men may law- 
fully do as officers and executioners, what they may 
not do as private citizens. As the general truth 
however is, that men are private citizens, and the 

on of official authority is the exception, it is re- 
quired that the exception should be proved and a di- 
vine commission produced, whenever men claim ex- 
emption from the general command to abstain from 
‘kien. - if * * f * 

“ With these views, we have no occasion to make 
the distinction which is sometimes made, between 
offensive and defensive wars. Thesupreme authority 
of the universe has as good right to make offensive 
as defensive war; and men have as good right to 
serve him in the one as in the other... .Nor have we 
occasion to distinguish, so far as morality is , 
between the use of spiritual and carnal weapons. 
This distinction, though much insisted upon by 
modern non-resistants, is evidently frivolous; since 
God, from whom alone men derive the right to make 
war in any way, has as t .-, aright to make war 
with physical as with spiritual agencies. ms * 

“In seeking a cure for the evils of ordinary war, 
it is important that we discern clearly and exactly 
where the essence of its wrongfulness lies. Guided 
‘by the principles which have been discussed, we 
say that the wrong lies, not in the fact of its being 
in any particular case, offensive instead of defensive 
war—not in its employment of carnal instead of spir- 
itual weapons—not in its assailing the a rather 
than the mind—not in the injustice of its object (for 
in many cases nations have ground of hostility, 
and good claim of redress)—not in the suffering 
which it produces, — suffering may be deserved as 
in the case of the Canaanites, and as at the day of 
judyment)—in a word, not in any of the details of its 
execution, but in the UNBELIEF back of it, which 
blinds the whole world to the reality and reliable- 
ness of the government of God, and which thus 
leaves to the nations no resource for defense, but 
private and of course illegitimate war. If there were 
no God, no common arbiter, no supreme court of ap- 

al for the nations, many of the wars that have 

n made from time to time, so far as we can see, 
would be justifiable.” 


Without stopping to dicuss the question 
whether God instituted the present war, or 
whether the same results which it has accom- 
plished might not have been secured in a peace- 
ful way (which we fully believe), we would 
say that we regard the war asa great fact, 
allowed of God, and consider that under his 





circumstances, it would have been entirely out 


good providence, it has been the means of 
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elevating the nation to a much higher plane, 
morally and spiritually, than that on which it 
previously stood, which augurs well for the 
future. 

ESCAPE FROM THE DRAFT. 

When the first conscription occurred, we ex- 
pected of course to have several of our men 
drafted ; but by a singular circumstance we 
escaped entirely at Oneida, and had only one 
man drawn at Wallingford, for whom the $300 
commutation fee was paid by the town. The ex- 
emption at Oneida was owing to the men of the 
Community not being enrolled, the officer by 
mistake supposing that we were in another 
county. His mistake was a very natural one, 
as we live just in the edge of Madison county, 
on a bend in the creek, so that our road passes 
into Oneida county but a short distance from 
our residence on either side of it. Natural 
as the mistake was, we could not but regard 
it as a special providence. 

In subsequent drafts, both at Oneida and 
Wallingford, our towns were fortunate enough 
to secure volunteers to fill their quotas. At 
the last draft in Madison Co., however, by a 
mistake of the provost marshal in not giving 
our town its proper credit of volunteers, a draft 
took place, by which two of our men were 
drawn; but the credits were afterwards al- 
lowed, and the drafted men discharged, so that 
we again escaped. 

THE WAR FEVER. 


In harmony with the Providence by which 
the Community thus avoided the repeated 
drafts, is the interesting fact, that we did not 
lose a man by the war fever. During the pe- 
riods of greatest excitement several of our 
young men were affected by it more or less, 
and even talked of volunteering ; but finally 
in every instance they chose not to desert the 
Lord’s army in order to join that of Uncle 
Sam. 

Thus did God set his seal of approbation 
upon the Community’s adherence to principle. 

In conclusion we would say that we esteem 
our position in regard to the war peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect; that while we have 
sympathized with its object, have contributed 
largely to its expenses in various ways, have 
shared its losses and helped it forward in spirit, 
we have still been kept from participating in 
its bloody and. polluting details, and are thus 
prepared, as perhaps none of those who have 
shed blood are, to help inaugurate the reign of 
peace and good will, by which the wounds of 
both North and South may be bound up and 
healed. A. W. C. 


LESSON OF THE WAR. 


[The wonderful adjustment of retribution to crime 
in the late war, is well stated by Senator John Sher- 
man of Ohio, in the following extract from his ad- 
dress on the death of the President :] 

I do not now demand vengeance over the dead 
body of our murdered President, but I do de- 
mand that all he has promised shall be made 
good; that before amnesty is proclaimed the 
rebel flag and the rebel uniform shall be a 
badge of disgrace. And here is the crowning 
lesson of the war. All the malignant passions 
of the rebels turn upon them and rend them. 





They commenced the war to enforce the doc- 
trine of secession, and now the States are welded 
in an indestructible boad. They commenced it 
to perpetuate the despotism of slavery, and now 
their slaves are free, and they are disfranchised. 
Their haughty aristocracy sneered at the early 
life and homely manners of Abraham Lincoln, 
and now they deplore his death, because he 
would have been merciful to them. They 
mobbed and spit upon Andrew Johnson at 
Lynchburg, and now they must submit to such 
terms as he grants them. South Carolina led 
off in this drama of death, and she has been 
visited with destruction. The lessons taught to 
the infamous Booth at the execution of John 
Brown made him the assassin of the President, 
and that crime closed the gates of mercy to his 
teachers. All their early victories only pro- 
longed the war to complete their ruin. So 
striking a manifestation of Divine providence 
in the affairs of men must excite the serious 
reflection of mankind, and it exalts the high 
position attained by Mr. Lincoln, that he always 
regarded himself but as the instrument of Al- 
mighty God. May his ashes rest in peace, and 
the spirit of his counsels yet guide us through 
the perils of the future. 


THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


N Whitehall-st, near the South Ferry in New 
York, stands a large building known as the 
Produce Exchange. Here all the produce mer- 
chants of the city assemble every day to buy 
and sell, thus saving the time that was occupied in 
former years in going from store to store, and 
from warehouse to warehouse. This building 
has other uses, however, which can only be well 
understood by a personal visit and examination. 
Let us therefore, enter the building. At the door 
we are asked by an official for our tickets ; but on 
informing him that we are net regular subscribers 
to the Produce Exchange, but visitors from 
Oneida or Wallingford, we are admitted with- 
out them; the clerk, however, puts down our 
names in the visitor’s book, with the name of the 
person who introduces us, as a voucher that we 
will not transact any business, but simply ex- 
amine the Exchange as visitors. 

On the right of the door as we enter, is a 
group of men earnestly and excitedly talking 
toeach other. They stand in a circle, each crowd- 
ing toward the center. These are provision- 
brokers. They have each an office in the neigh- 
borhood of the Exchange, where they receive 
orders from their customers, the pork-dealers, 
for the sale or purchase of all kinds of meat. All 
pork packed in barrels is inspected by public in- 
spectors, and branded by them, and therefore re- 
quires no sample; so these brokers stand face to 
face and buy and sell pork. Near them on the wall 
is the gold-bulletin, upon which every half hour 
during the hours of ’change, from 10-80 to 12-30, 
the price of gold is given by telegraph as it fluc- 
tuates at. the gold board a half-mile distant. The 
floor upon which the pork factors buy and sell, 
extends through the whole area of the building, 
which occupies an entire block. Upon this floor 
also, the dealers in high-wines or rectified spirits. 
buy and sell without samples. On one side of the 
room are long oak, tables, upon which are laid 
many small boxes containing samples of lard, 
tallow, and grease for manufacturing purposes. 
Ineach box is a card stating the name of the own- 
er, and the number of barrels in the lot repre- 
sented by the sample. Here the brokers in lard 
buy and sell continually, examining the samples 
by smelling and tasting. Another group of men 
without samples stand upon this floor. They 





are the freight-brokers and transportation-agents, 
ready to take orders for transporting to any 
part of the world the produce that changes 
hands in the course of the session. This class 
includes grain elevators and carmen. 


We now ascend the wide, black-walnut stair- 
way, and come into a room the whole size of the 
block, with a very high ceiling. The walls are 
finely frescoed, and the pillars of stone are 
draped with black in memory of the departed 
President. This room is well lighted from 
high windows facing four streets, and is devoted 
to the purchase and sale of breadstuffs. Here 
also upon the wall hangs the gold-bulletin—the 
price of gold influencing the price of breadstuffs 
every half-hour, by its fluctuations. 


In this large room which would hold three 
thousand people, are arranged long oak tables 
for samples. On one side all the tables hold 
samples of flour; on the other, samples of 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, all cereals and seeds, and 
their products, feed and malt. Let us look at 
this sample of wheat: it is a box about six by 
nine inches, and two inches high, filled with 
wheat; this wheat represents a cargo of 7000 
bushels now lying at the wharf, the little sam- 
ples of wheat in the box having been drawn by 
handfuls trom perhaps ten different parts of 
the cargo. The ingenious instrument used for 
the purpose of sampling is called a tryer, and 
gives a fair sample of seven thousand bushels, 
in three pounds of wheat. Over these boxes the 
buyers and sellers are busily engaged in con- 
versing during the time of ’change. Around 
and among all the buyers and sellers up stairs 
and down, are constantly circulating a class of 
men with pencil and paper in hand, known as 
reporters. These men often go to the telegraph, 
in the corner of the lower room, and send their 
quotations of the market to distant cities and 
marts of trade. Files of all the commercial 
newspapers of the United States and Canada 
are kept for public use in this room. 

At a quarter past 12 o’clock a large gong is 
sounded, which indicates that in fifteen minutes 
the ’change will be closed, and the business for 
the day, so far as buying and selling is concerned, 
finished. The whole spirit of the ‘change seems 
for fifteen minutes intensified. The hum of 
many voices echoes and reéchoes through the 
high domes of the Exchange; again the huge 
gong begins to sound so loud that no one can 
hear what any one else says; and this con- 
tinues until merchants, brokers, reporters and 
carmen, have passed into the street, and ’change 
is over. 

The Exchange building is owned by a stock 
company called the Produce Exchange Com- 
pany. It is hired by another company called 
the Commercial Association. This assuciation 
consists of all the subscribers who have the 
right to go upon the floor. The yearly sub- 
scription for this privilege is twenty-five dollars 
for each individual. The associag#in elects from 
its members its officers, and appgipts committees 
for the government and regulation of the 
association. An arbitration’ committee, to 
whom all disputes that may,arise in trade are re- 
ferred, is appointed, and This committee is upon 
the floor during ‘change hours; so that many 
difficulties are settled on the spot without going 
to law. If a member of the association is 
guilty of gross violation uf commercial usage, 
vr persistent fraud, the assocciation have the 


power to expel him. J. B. H, 
New York, May 5, 1865. 
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A SPRING WALK. 


HE Bible tells us that “ Adam gave names 

to all the cattle, and to the fowl of the air 
and to every beast of the field.” I sometimes 
wish he had named all kinds of vegetation, and 
left his botanical nomenclature to posterity. | 
have been studying plants in the woods and 
fields all my life, and have a definite idea of the 
different varieties of vegetables that I meet with, 
so that I readily distinguish them apart, and re- 
gard every discovery of a new one somewhat in 
the light of a new-found treasure; but alas! I 
know not their names. But you will ask, 
“Why not study technical botany and learn 
their names?” I suppose that one reason why I 
have not studied botany is, that lacking acquain- 
tance with Latin and Greek there is a sort of 
repugnance towards using words and names de- 
rived from foreign and dead languages that I do 
not understand. However, I am not utterly 
hopeless of myself. My friend P , who 
commenced operations in the botanical line last 
year with the study of oaks, and who has grad- 
uated therefrom with the established informa- 
tion that there are eight or nine kinds of oaks 
growing around us, has taken up the systematic 
study of botany this year, and has already 
drawn around him a considerable class of others 
interested in the same science. As knowledge 
in Community fellowship is catching, | may yet 
learn botany in spite of its hard names. Mean- 
while, P is my Adam, and names all the 
rare plants that I find for him. 

Recollecting a blossom of which I had discov- 
ered two specimens last spring in May, on the 
top of Mount Carmel, and which had excited 
much of my enthusiasm and admiration, I pro- 
posed that we go and look for it. So taking 
our dinner along, we started. We soon came 
toa seventy-acre lot through which a pretty 
deep valley extends, the outlet of which is on 
the southeast corner. The sides of this valley 
are clothed with young trees which seem des- 
tined soon to make a dense forest. Scattering 
young red cedars, whortleberry bushes, hazel- 
nut bushes, and above all the azalia, or false- 
honeysuckle, are scattered promiscuously over 
the scantily covered surface of the rest of the 
land. The azalia is now out in all the glory of 
its great profusion of pink blossoms, closely re- 
sembling honeysuckles in their shape, but more 
showy. It seems rather odd to see a small clus- 
ter of young yellow pines here quite by them- 
selves. They are almost the only ones that 
furnish cones to supply our home demand for 
the purpose of making “ what-nots” of. One 
naturally asks how the seeds of these pines first 
came there. The same mystery attaches itself 
to the few dense groves of hemlock that may 
be found here and there, springing up in our 
bare pastures. Some extraordinary season or 
circumstance must have afforded sufficient mois- 
ture to the seed and to the young plant to give 
it a start. Wh@jknows but that some one will 
yet discover nature’s secret method of starting 
an evergreen forest, and thus redeem some of the 
thousands of acres of worn-out lands that lie 
around us? They findfio trouble in growing in 
poor soil, provided they once get started. It ap- 
pears to me that the worn-out lands of Connec- 
ticut furnish a wide field for such operations as 
have been so successfully undertaken by M. Bre- 
montrer with the Cluster Pine on the drifting 
sands of the western coast of France. Why not 











take in hemlocks as one of a series in the rota- 
tion of crops? . 

Before reaching the mountain, we came to 
one of those last vestiges of human habitations 
which are so common in this part of the 
country—a deserted cellar. In the meadow 
behind it was a little old rickety barn still 
standing. The meadow was full of the com- 
mon house-leek or live-forever, which remained a 
most enduring monument of a departed house- 
hold. Alas! So long as marriage, separate house- 
holds, and death, are established institutions, 
just so long will men be like the annual plants, 
and like the dead stubble of these rye fields 
the earth will be full of ruins. As we proceed- 
ed towards the west edge of the meadow, we 
entered a thin grove, and found ourselves on 
one of those bare, rounded, rocky tables made 
up of the upright, compacted pillars of trap-rock 
which are so common about here. The wild 
columbines were out in all their glory, and we 
quickly discovered that there were plenty of 
water-cresses within reach of us where we sat. 
This plant usually grows in wet places, but 
nature has an interesting way of accommodating 
it just in that high spot. In the wet months 
the water trickles from the soil out on the top 
of the rock, in quantities sufficient to support it 
until it has finished its flowering and seeding, 
and then no matter how dry it may be, the 
seeds remain in the soil until the rains of au- 
tumn start them into growth, and thus prepare 
a plant which is capable of producing flowers 
and seeds in the ensuing spring. It is by anar- 
rangement somewhat similar that our beautiful 
spring flowers get their needed share of sunshine 


and warmth. The time of their glory is before. 


the leaves of the trees come forth to shade 
them. Then they havea long period of rest 
within the shade of the leaves in summer, and 
under the nice warm blanket that these same 
fallen leaves make for them in winter. The 
woods protect the plants and the plants adorn 
the woods. It appears to me that they must 
love one another on account of these mutually 
conferred benefits. 

After gathering a sufficiency of water-cresses 
to go with our sandwiches for dinner, I told my 
friend that 1 wished to go a few rods further, 
where the columbines were more plenty, when 
behold! we came upon the very plant we were 
in search of. There it stood growing out of the 
clefts of the rock, with its pale-blue leaves re- 
sembling rue, and its delicate pink flowers 
tipped with yellow, arranged along its slender, 
graceful flower-spike. My friend afterwards dis- 
covered that its name is the Pale Corydalis.— 
Afterwards we found plenty of it on the top of 
the mountain, and I secured an abundance of the 
seed, which was nearly ripe and grew in pods 


like that of the mustard. MB. Si Ms 


.... Prompt obedience pleases Christ. Persons 
are oftentimes ready to obey, but they must take 
their time forit, and interpose a certain amount of 
deliberation and argument between the command 
and execution. This tardy spirit‘robs obedience of 
its chief charm. We should obey Christ without 
putting him to the trouble to speak twice to us. 
When the mind is clear, first thoughts are best. 


...-Honor is sought in many ways; but what 
shall we be praised for? Paul says to one of his 
churches, “ Your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” We will seek to be distinguished as 
a people who are “earnestly contending for the 
fai ” 








FROM MY STAND-POINT. 


FRENCH writer avers that the person who 

can submit with a good grace to being told 
things which he already knows, has attained the 
pinnacle of politeness. How rarely indeed, do we 
meet an individual who has attained such a state of 
perfection. We Americans are peculiarly averse to 
being thought to be “ behind the times” in anything, 
and resent with some asperity the assumption that 
we can be told anything new about a subject which 
we think we understand tolerably well. For myself, 
I will say frankly, that if there is one thing above 
another which makes a strain upon my politeness, it 
is to listen quietly to the recital of an incident or 
fact with which I am as well acquainted as the nar- 
rator. i can’t help saying sometimes, perhaps a little 
impatiently, “ Yes, ve heard about it;” but that 
does not always have the desired effect. People do 
like to be the first to tell a piece of news; it isa weak- 
ness which we all share. Among children there is 
the same pride of first-knowledge; and their resent- 
ment at imputed ignorance manifests itself in such 
disdainful speeches as, “ You need n’t think you can 
tell me any news; I know all about it:” or, “My! 
I knew that long ago!” But increasing years and 
wisdom enable us to meet this annoyance of being 
told things we know with at least becoming indiffer- 
ence; and we learn, at last, to count it among the 
many puerile vexations we are born to conquer or 
endure. 

I can hardly expect but that the little I may write 
may meet a like fate—that folks will say, “ Why, we 
knew all this before. What is the use in writing 
about things that everybody knows ?” Well, never 
mind! My words may serve a purpose, if no great- 
er one than that of giving you a chance to test your 
powers of politeness, and estimate the rapidity with 
which you are attaining that desired pinnacle, in 
being able to hear about these simple things which 
you know so well. As the persons who look on 
while an interesting game of chess is being played, 
all form different plans by which to bring about the 
check-mate, just so we all form our opinions of life, 
people, nature, and nearly everything, somewhat di- 
versely from each other. Therefore I venture. 

For my part, after a busy summer day, which has 
been interrupted by no music or amusement, I love 
to listen to 

TWILIGHT MURMURS. 

As night begins to weave her mysterious shades 
over the landscape—dimming the glare of distant 
white houses, enhancing the beauty of things which 
are near to us, and throwing a subtle stillness over 
the sleeping river—one who loves to listen to the 
sounds which murmur and echo through the evening 
air, can find many a cozy nook in which to seclude 
himself, upon the eastern slope of Mount Tom. A 
grassy seat at the side of a protecting rock, stationed, 
sentinel-like, at some distance above our house, offers 
a charming opportunity and inducement to reflec- 
tive observation. Half reclining against the rock, 
with the grand sweep of the blue sky above, the 
green, undulating valley of the Quinnipiac below, 
and clear-cut curves and rifts of the outlines of the 
hills before me, I observe first among the sounds 
which come:from the woods, the familiar cry of the 
“ whip-poor-will,” which seems almost like the chant- 
ing of the human voice. Is the bird sorry because 
“poor-will” has been whipped, or does he constitute 
himself an avenging Nemesis, and cry to all the world 
to administera just punishment? From # pond in 
a shady grove rises the gurgling music of the frogs, 
which some people say makes them feel lonesome 
and homesick ; but I like it—it heralds the approach 
of the dewy, fragrant summer. The explosion of 
a gun or cannon at Meriden, jars the atmosphere a 
moment, recalling gratefully to the remembrance the 
many guns which have now ceased their deadly 
labors ; a cat-bird shrieks; a wood-pecker drums a 
tattoo upon the bark of a tall tree; distant voices 
in conversation blend harmoniously with the 
other sounds; a hammer clangs from a shop where 
some workman is having a long day of labor; anon 
a whirring noise I hear, but cannot tell what it is 
occasionally the village brass band strikes pleasantly 
upon the ear with some patriotic music, exquisitely 
mellowed in tone by the distance. But after all 
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these sounds have been distinguished and appre- 
hended, it is grand to listen to their perfect harmony 
and umity—to feel the great throb of the pulse of 
Nature in its song of praise. Every part is sus- 
tained in faultless time and tune, and united, make 
a glorious anthem to the Most High. T. C. M. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, May 26, 1865. 
WESTERN WEALTH. 

N the evening of the 16th inst. a large audience 

composed mainly of merchants and business 
men, met at Cooper Hall to listen to addresses de- 
livered by the Hon. Senators Stewart and Nye from 
Nevada—Horace Greeley Esq. in the chair. The bur- 
den of these addresses was the mineral resources 
of the Pacific States, and particularly of Nevada. 
Mr Stewart’s lecture contained certain important sta- 
tistics which I cannot now reproduce, but I will give 
you an epitome of his discourse as I recollect it. 


He touched upon the early history of metallic cur- 
rency, and dwelt briefly upon that history from the 
sixteenth century down. The entire product of gold 
in the known world at the close of that century, was 
but a trifle compared with what it has been since. 
The discovery of gold in California, in 1850, he con- 
sidered purely providential. Previous to that time 
there had been no special demand for such a discov- 
ery of the precious metal, either in Europe or 
America ; but standing where we do now, and look- 
ing back over the history of the past fifteen years 
we can appreciate the whole thing as a provisional 
interposition of the Higher Powers. How, for in- 
stance, could this country have withstood the finan- 
cial difficulties imposed upon her during this civil 
war, had it not been for the gold mines of California 
and the far West? And it is to the successful 
working and use of these mines, that the people of 
this country are to look for the payment of our na- 
tional debt. Neither has the work of discovery 
slumbered during the war. The hardy pioneer has 
faithfully continued his explorations of the western 
world ; and it is now a fixed fact that not only Cali- 
fornia, but also Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, abound in silver 
and gold; and of the whole region from the western 
slope of the Sierra, to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Mexico to British Columbia, 
comprising an area of many thousands of square 
miles, enough is already known to establish the 
fact that it isa vast deposit of mineral treasure—a 
field for 3,000,000 of miners, and a home for 20,000,- 
000 of people. This great fact enhances the im- 
portance of the speedy completion of the Pacific 
Railroad. Tardiness here will retard progress 
generally. 

Senator Nye stated that there are nine mountair?s 
in Nevada which he had personally visited, 
every one of which it is certain abounds in un- 
told mineral wealth. Already, the gold and silver 
bullion shipped from Nevada amounts to one ton per 
day. According to his estimate the new State of 
Nevada possesses more of the precious metals than 
any other like amount of territory in the known world. 
Asaproof of the manifestation of Providence, he 
said that at the time of the early discovery of gold 
and silver in Nevada, there was an indispensable 
want of both salt and sulphur for assaying and sep- 
arating purposes. Both of these chemicals are now 
found there in their pure state in unlimited quanti- 
ties. Such is a brief summary of the many things 
uttered on this occasion. e 

CATHOLIC JUBILEE. 

It appears that the Pope has issued a proclamation 
for a general jubilee throughout the Catholic world, 
extending trom the fifteenth of May to the fifteenth 
of June. Ofcourse the people of this sect here par- 
ticipate in the interest of the occasion, whatever that 
may be. A great multitude of them assembled at 
Jones’ Woods a day or two since for a grand festival, 
when a fight occurred and one or two men were killed. 


In addition to the jubilee, the parish of St. Peter's: 


church in Barclay-st are holding what is termed a 
holy mission. The purport of this holy mission, as I 
understand it, is what among the Protestant church- 
es would be called a revival of religion. Indeed, an 





intelligent Catholic told me as much. The priests 
of other parishes are invited to contribute, and a reg- 
ular protracted meeting is being held. From early 
morning until ten at night, crowds are passing to 
and from the church. In the evening they have 
preaching, and the spacious edifice is stuffed beyond 
measure. Ty get access to it through the front 
entrance, which I attenipted to do on a recent eve- 
ning, was an impossibility. But through the courtesy 
of one of the order I was let in through the vestry 
close to the preacher’s desk. The sermon was an 
utterance of warnings, accompanied with appeals to 
the people to repent of their sins, mainly for neglect- 
ing the ordinances of the church. I did not wait 
for the conclusion. The audience was composed 
chiefly of the Irish population of the city. Simulta- 
neously with the sermon above, a smart trade was 
going forward in the extensive vestry below, in the 
sale of books and pictures of Catholic origin. This 
fact, together with the free circulation of the plate 
for contributions, led me to think that among the 
objects sought, money formed no inconsiderable 
part. B. 


From the Scientific American. 
NOYES’S TRAVELER’S LUNCH-BAG. 


Tourists and travelers generally know what dys- 
pepsia-engendering things railroad restaurants are. 
The food is not only poor in quality but is kept 
cooked so long that its flavor is lost and its whole- 
someness much impaired; withul, the prices asked 
are as high as those at first-class city hotels. 





We think the lunch-bag for travelers, here illustra- 
ted, a useful thing; for by the employment of it one 
can always be sure of lunch when it is wanted, and 
if prepared at home, be certain of its cleanliness and 
good quality. Outwardly this bag is a handsome 
Russian leather traveling case, with the usual recep- 
tacle for clothes, opening by jaws at the top, occu- 
pying about two-thirds of the whole, and a com- 
partment, A, at the bottom, wherein is a movable 
tin lunch-box, B, with lids and partitions as seen in 
the plate. The outer box, in which the tin is in- 
serted, is of wood, (covered and lined of course like 
a trunk), and opens by a lid, on the inside of which 
is seen the knife, fork, and napkin. One of the 
divisions of the lunch-box is intended for the spe- 
cial reception of a flask, and the others are de- 
signed to hold divers and sundry appetizing dain- 
ties of whatsoever name and nature individuals may 
fancy. 

Respecting further details the inventor says :— 
“The method of using this bag is too simple to need 
explanation. Lay it flat on your knees, and open it 
by the keyhole at the bottom, and it will tell its own 
story. Fill it at home, and it will last you for any 
ordinary journey. If your trip is long, replenish at 
the groceries, bakeries or cook-shops. In this way 
you will save money enough in a few journeys to pay 
for your bag, and at the same time keep your health 
and enjoy your food better than ever. Provisions of 
the fluid or semi-fluid sort cannot well be carried in 
this or any other bag, unléss inclosed in tight cans 
or bottles. But many soft articles—such as pies and 
even compact puddings—can be carried safely and 





without care to keep them ‘ right side up.’ Dry pro- 
visions with fruit, and something in the flask to wash 
them down, are the best outfit for genera! travel. 
“Tn the latest patterns of the bag, the movable tin 
is an equal-sided oblong box, so that it can be 
inserted with the lid facing upward or sideways 
at pleasure. A ring on one side is provided for 
the purpose of drawing out the tin when it is in- 
serted with the lid uppermost. This arrange- 
ment obviates the objection to currying provisions 
in a box lying on its side. When the bag is to be 
carried in the hand, the tin may be inserted so that 
it shall be right side up; and on sitting down to 
lunch, it may be drawn out by the ring, the bag 
laid on its side, and the tin inserted the other way, 
with the lid opening upward still. In this way arti- 
cles more or less fluid may be carried with a little 
care. The tins should be taken out to be cleaned, 
and may be removed altogether if, on particular oc- 
casions, the whole room is wanted for clothing. 
“ These bags, though designed especially for railroad 
travel, will be found very desirable accompaniments 
of picnics, fishing and hunting excursions, and all 
sorts of pleasure jaunts; and, with some modifica- 
tions, will suit soldiers, trappers, and school-boys.” 
A patent was procured on this bag through the 
Scientific American Patent Agency, by J. H. Noyes, 
on the 18th of April, 1865. For further information 
address “ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.,” or at 
their Agency, 335 Broadway, (room 45), New York. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
xv. 

ONTHS had passed since that adventure with 

Miss Johnson. In the meantime her parents 
had changed their residence from Prince to Elm-st., 
—a place considerably further from the church 
which we both attended. I became aware of the 
fact under the following circumstances: A maiden 
lady by the name of Burrell, a member of our church, 
resided in Walker-st.; and on learning that I was a 
down-town resident, and that it would be no incon- 
venience four me to pass down Elm-st. to Walker, 
instead of Broadway, with true politeness and mod- 
esty she made known to me her wishes for my com- 
pany when not otherwise engaged. I was pleased 
with her frank simplicity, and cheerfully acceded 
to her wishes. Miss Burrell was a woman of un- 
feigned piety and goudness of heart, possessing also 
a well-disciplined and intelligent mind, so that I 
soon learned to appreciate her society, and deemed 
myself well rewarded for my services as her escort 
on such occasions. One evening as I left the lecture- 
room of our church, Miss Burrell remarked to me, 
that as Miss Johnson was alone, and going in the 
same direction with herself, she had invited her to 
avail herself of our company, believing I would have 
no objections under the circumstances. I hardly 
need say that this second providential arrangement 
of falling into Miss Johnson’s company was de- 
cidedly pleasing to me. Ané it is my impression 
now that my esteemed friend, Miss Burrell, was 
heartily thanked, inwardly at least, for her agency 
in thus adding to my pleasure as well as to my 
responsibility as their protector. From that evening 
I got the impression, but cannot shy how, that my 
company was, to say the least, not displeasing to Miss — 
Johnson. On leaving her at the door of her residence 
that evening, she informed me that her mother 
would be glad to have me call and see them. I re- 
plied that I would certainly do so. 

As Miss Burrell and I bid our fair friend good 
evening, a queer sensation passed over me—quite 
different from any former experience. It seemed as 
though I parted with a large share of myself, or life. 
Not that it was lost in any unpleasant sense, for 
I felt very happy after saying that Good evening. I 
had quite a loving feeling toward my friend Miss 
Burrell—thought I never loved her so much before. 
Indeed, I had a new appreciation and love for all 
womankind. Was it the reflecting of the divine 
element? an emanation from Christ, the conspicu- 
ous member of the gréat duality in whose image man 
and woman were created? I was quite ignorant 
then of the nature and power of that subtle influ- 
ence or nimbus, called female magnetism, so exhila- 
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rating, notto say intoxicating, to the sterner sex. 
And with all my experience in the society of women 
since then, the nature and mystery of that influence 
are by no means mathematically demonstrated. Of 
one thing I am certain, that no man will truthfully 
appreciate woman, or be vitally and harmoniously 
organized into her life, who does not place himself as 
a pupil in the school of Christ, to learn of him who 
is man’s legitimate head, to be wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove. 


That Miss Johnson’s personal attractiveness served 
to intoxicate my social nature to some extent, during 
that short walk, I freely admit. And as Miss Bur- 
rell was the occasion of this additional pleasure to 
our homeward-bound walks, I ought to have been 
very grateful to her. I think I was for a while. 
We had not taken many walks in that trio form, 
however, before there was something in me that 
wished it might so happen that my good, spiritually- 
minded friend, Miss Burrell, would occasionally find 
some other escort, or occasionally remain at home. 
Yes, that was the point ego was after—to enjoy my 
other friend alone. How selfish! It was not long 
before my wishes were granted in that respect. At 
the close of an evening meeting, I, as usual, looked 
for Miss Burrell, but only saw Miss Johnson, re- 
marking at the same time to the latter, that I did 
not see our friend Miss Burrell. ‘“ She is not here,” 
replied Miss Johnson. It will be safe to say that I 
did not regret Miss Burrell’s absence on that oc- 
casion. I was usually avery fast pedestrian; but on 
that evening I made quite an effort to progress 
very moderately. We had not advanced very far, 
before Miss Johnson inquired if I had obtained 
a new hope. (A dash of cold water this upon the 
designs of Cupid in my bosom.) A new hope? 
What had become of my old one? Alas! I had 
given it up some weeks previously, judging it to be 
unsound according to the test applied by our new 
pastor. I had a great horror of being a hypocrite 
and of cherishing a false hope of salvation. And 
our Reverend Mr. Norton was noted for his gift at 
removing masks and uncovering the hypocrites, and 
making havoc generally among religious hopes and 
pretensions. My difficulty was that I could not tell, 
for the life of me, exactly when or how I was con- 
verted, and could not therefore relate any thing very 
wonderful or miraculous respecting the change I 
had experienced. My reply, however, to that home 
question was in the affirmative. But my conscience 
at once accused me of practising dishonesty, through 
fear of shocking or chilling a young woman’s good 
feelings toward me; since in truth, my religious hope 
was no better than it had been, though another kind 
of hope was springing up pretty fast. 

I believe I submitted my case subsequently to the 
church doctors, who either gave me a new hope or 
patched up the old one, making it as good as new, 
and so sent me on my way again rejoicing. That I 
was regarded by the elders and leading members as 
a very pious, exemplary young man, I was fully 
aware. But still, there was an undefined inner want 
of my nature, unsatisfied with the religion of the 
church, In its service, it was all work and no pay— 
no rest. Christ said, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy luden, and I will give you rest.” 
It Was to.cease from my own self-works and enter. 
into the works of God, or let his works enter into 
me, that was the real want and craving of my soul; 
but I knew it not then. 

The next Sunday, I called according to my pro- 
mise on the Johnson family and spent an hour very 
pleasantly, mostly in conversation with Mrs. John- 
son, whom I found to be a very intelligent and edi- 
fying woman. On leaving, I was cordially invited 
to call upon them without ceremony, whenever I 
had a disposition to do so. 

Some of my readers may wish to know how mat- 
ters stood at this time between Sarah Steele and my- 
self. AsI had not opened a matrimonial account 
with her, there were no entries on either side to my 
knowledge. I still regarded her as a dear friend, and 
occasionally called on all my old friends at the doc- 
tor’s. This new attraction did not seem to detract 
from the oldones. Theidea of choosing a wife, how- 
ever, out of the growing circle of acquaintances of 
young women in our church, did not seriously enter 





my mind at that time, for the reason that my tem- 
poral circumstances forbade it. That the marriage 
spirit was a strong and powerful antagonjst of the 
revival spirit in those days, there can be no question. 
It was creature idolatry confronting the worship of 
God, although cloaked with the sanctity of Bibleau- 
thority. 

But the subject of matrimony was an interesting 
one to the young men in the church, eliciting fre- 
quent and animated discussions. A brother church- 
member by the name of Seymour (a relative of our 
Circularian contributor, H. J. 8.), a young man with 
whom I was very intimate, was fond of speculating 
upon the marriage question. He introduced the sub- 
ject one Sabbath—that being our free day as we called 
it, both of us being clerks—by a flattering remark re- 
specting Miss Johnson, recommending me to try my 
skill in winning a prize so lovely and attractive as 
she appeared to be. “ What should I do with such a 
prize if I should be so fortunate or unfortunate as to 
win her, withmy small salary ?” I inquired ; “ What 
use could I make of a beautiful painting, without an 
elegant house in which to exhibit it? Why not,” I 
continued, “make the attempt yourself?” The truth 
was, that my young friend had his eye already on a 
much less attractive young woman, personally, but 
one with whom, could he obtain her, wealth and po- 
sition would be the accompaniments, she being the 
daughter of A. G. P., the prospective millionaire, 
and head of the firm by whom he was employed as 
clerk. As he intimated to me the advantages he an- 
ticipated by such an alliance, I said to him, “Then 
you would marry for money, would you?” “Why 
not?” answered he. “What is the real difference 
between marrying for love, as it is called, and marry- 
ing for money, provided a man wishes to make good 
use of the money thus obtained?” He then cited 
some instances of his acquaintances in which love- 
less marriages were more prosperous, if not more 
happy, than others which were induced by passion. 
But my friend and associate, Seymour, who saw pro- 
spectively a brilliant career before him, as a son-in- 
law and partner of the wealthy house to which he 
was devoting the energies of his youth, was doomed 
to experience a sudden disappointment, and that 
coveted career to be extinguished as by a flash of 
lightning. 

Within the week subsequent to the foregoing con- 
versation, the bells gave the usual alarm of a fire 
one morning in the district embracing our store. 
Our book-keeper, being foreman of a fire-engine 
company, no sooner heard the first tap of the bell, 
than, donning his cap and coat, with trumpet in 
hand, he started upon the run for the engine-house. 
What a passion he had, that book-keeper Stebbins, 
for the sport of fighting the servant fire whenever 
the signal was given that as a destroying element 
it was becoming the master of thesituation! But on 
this occasion he returned in a very short time, say- 
ing that the alarm was a false one, occasioned by the 
fall of a building. “ The fall of what building?” I 
carelessly inquired. “The new store of Phelps & 
Dodge,” he replied. ‘Any one hurt?” “ Yes, a 
dozen or more persoas buried under the ruins.” It 
was natural that I should think of my friends who 
owned and occupied the building—especially young 
Seymour. As svon as I could leave my business, I 
hastened to the spot, on the corner of Cliff & Beek- 
man-sts. But the two hours that had elapsed since 
the catastrophe had been sufficient to call one hun- 
dred thousand people, it was estimated, to the 
scene of the disaster, hoping, like myself, to witness 
the recovery, alive, of some of the men from the 
ruins. 

Let the reader imagine a brick building, six sto- 
ries high, seventy-five feet deep and as many wide, 
fronting on two streets. The upper stories were 
filled with cotton, wire, tin, lead, and other heavy 
substances. The counting-room and the place where 
most of the business was transacted, were on the 
ground floor. On that fatal morning the proprietors 
and some of the employees were absent from the 
store on business. The two book-keepers and one 
or two other clerks were in the counting-room ; por- 
ters and laborers were in other parts of the building. 
Mr. Seymour and a Mr. Pitkins, clerks, were stand- 
ing against a granite pillar that formed one side ot a 





door, or drive-way into the building, which was 
used for loading and unloading merchandize. They 
were conversing upon the subject of the insecurity 
of the building, for the rumor had gone abroad that 
it was unsafe. Some of the employees were suffering 
much anxiety upon the subject. It was reported 
that certain unearthly sounds had been heard for 
several weeks previously. And while the two young 
men were thus discoursing, they were startled by a 
singular noise combining deep moaning, screeching, 
and the rolling sound of distant thunder. As the 
sound fell upon the ears of Mr. Pitkins, he instantly 
leaped toward the street, pelted, as he went, by the 
falling bricks, but reached a place of safety. His 
companion, Mr. Seymour, looked around at the 
noise to see the cause of it. It was a fatal delay; 
for he was instantly buried alive. The only other 
person in the building who escaped with his life, 
was a Clerk in the fourth story, busy at the time in a 
small office attached to the brick wall in the rear. 
As the building fell, half of that little office remained, 
leaving barely standing-room for the petrified clerk. 
One can hardly imagine the strange and terrible 
sensations that must have seized him as he saw his 
narrow escape from a sudden death, But he had 
sufficient presence of mind to stand there quietly till 
rescued from his perilous situation. Shortly after he 
reached the ground, the remnant of the office where 
he had been standing for a long time, fell into the 
abyss below. The catastrophe caused much excite- 
ment in the public mind. The city press criticised 
the builder, while the proprietors, through the influ- 
ence of wealth and position, some thought, escaped 
the severe public censure they truly merited. 


ONEIDA GOSSIP. 


May 20.—The game of base-ball took place as ap- 
pointed, in the Cragin meadow—lasting from two 
o'clock till half-past four; and considering it was the 
first of the season, was warmly contested. Some 
fear had been expressed that it would be dull sport, 
with all the old champions absent; but the event 
proved that the success of ball-playing does not 
depend on one or two individuals, as no less than 
twenty-four enrolled their names and were duly 
chosen by their captains, Hinds and Kinsley..... 
May 21, EHvening.—A note was read from Mrs. ——. 
She was criticised some time ago for undue philopro- 
genitiveness. She now writes expressing her love for 
Community principles, and saying that her child has 
been in the children’s department for four weeks, 
and is doing well. Mr. Hamilton: “ Weare prov- 
ing pretty well that if children are taken and sur- 
rounded with a good spiritual atmosphere, and right 
government and moralinfluence, and then left alone 
to grow, they will dowell. There is a Providence 
over them that takes care of them, and all that 
is required is that nothing be allowed to obscure 
the light and sunshine of that Providence.... 
May 23.—Mr. Campbell invited such young women 
as wished to commence the study of book-keeping 
to meet at the school-room in the Tontine. At the 
appointed hour Mr. C. gave an introductory lesson, 
and eighteen joined the class, which is to meet three 
times a week.... ing.—Mr. ——, a recent mem- 
ber, referred to the subject of tobacco—said he had 
used it moderately for twenty-five years, and that 
one of the blessings he had hoped to reach in com- 
ing here wasto overcome the habit of it. He wished 
to confess Christ’s power to save him from it. 
Sympathy was expressed for Mr. —— and the belief 
that in conquering the bondage of tobacco he would 
find a new experience. Mr. U—— spoke of the case 
of his father, another recent member, who had used 
tobacco for forty years but had commenced leaving 
it off two or three years since, preparatory to coming 
here, and was now wholly clear of it. 

“When C. A. M. was here,” says a journalist, 
“two or three years ago ona visit from Walling- 
ford, I took her one day to see our rock-work on the 
lawn. I was half-serious in calling it so at least, 
but shall never forget how supremely amused she was 
when I showed her first a trio of cobble-stones cud- 
dling in the grass like so many eggs in a nest. She 
had been living for years at the foot of Mount Tom, 
on whose sides great bowlders repose, large enough 
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to shade a weary regiment almost, and she broke 
into unbounded laughter at the idea of calling that 
huddle of stones rock-work! They were not too 
large for a stout boy to lift, to be sure, but they were 
antiquated with moss, and broke the monotony of 
the grass at the foot ofa green bank. Some excur- 
sionists had brought them from a romantic locality 
known as the Cascades, a half dozen miles south of 
here. I led her along to another pile, which she 
must have seen was arranged with more design than 
the stone-heaps which the farmer hoys in Connecticut 
make, in clearing a meadow or a corn-field. It was 
on the brow of a little hill, and really had some ap- 
pearance of a ledge cropping out, and then near by 
there was certainly one great granite stone, as large 
as a common hay-cock, conical in form, and it had 
a piece broken out of its under side, which made you 
imagine you saw the opening of a cave. ' This trea- 
sure, G——~ had transported here from quite a distance. 
But altogether I could not produce much else than 
a sense of the ridiculous in C——’s mind. I was re- 
minded of her yesterday, when a party of us made 
an excursion to get another stone for the lawn—one 
which had been discovered by a party hunting May- 
flowers near our springs, a mile west. We had with 
us, besides a good company, a horse and stone-boat. 
The stone was in the woods, above ground, but 
quite disguised with moss. It would just make a 
nice ottoman. If melted by’ Plutonian fires and run 
again into a mould, it might form a block of a foot 
and a half square. Spite of the possible contempt 
of all mountain-dwellers, it was an ecstatic discoy- 
ery to W——, and to all the rest of us; and we fol- 
lowed it home with great delight, placing it in an 
evergreen bower, where the shade would be friendly 
to its mosses and lichens, which, scanned through the 
microscope revealed to us a world of forest beauty. 
The ancient icebergs in their voyages-south certainly 
slighted the Community domain, as this stone is the 
most of a bowlder we have found ; and ifC—— despis- 
es the rock-work on the lawn, she must consider that 
it is entirely artificial, and is “ far-fetched” in more 
senses than one. 


ANASTATISM—THE DOCTRINE OF. RESUR- 
RECTION. 

[The following extract from The Berean, pre- 
sents the Bible view of Christ’s resurrection, and its 
consequences, in which the reader will see a broad 
foundation for the science of Anastatism, propound- 
ed in our last number :] 


In order fo save a man, who has sunk in the filth 
and darkness of # “horrible pit,” two things are 
necessary: first, the man who undertakes to save 
him, must descend into the pit; second, he must as- 
cend with him that was lost. The annunciation of 
the descent of a Savior, would furnish but poor con- 
solation to the sufferer in this case, if his faith could 
not fasten at once on the hope of his ascent. Even 
so, to preach the death of Christ, without commend- 
ing his resurrection to the faith of sinners, is little 
better than to mock their misery. In order to re- 
deem men from the curse and power of sin, Christ 
must first descend into fellowship with them, and 
then “ascend above principalities and powers ;” in 
other words, he must die and rise again. This he 
has done, according to Paul’s gospel:—‘ When he as- 
cended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 

ifts unto men. (Now that he ascended, what is it 

t that he also descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth. He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above allheavens.” &c.) Eph. 4: 
8—10. Hence, Paul could say to one who dwells 
“in the lower parts of the earth”—who cries from 
the bottom of the pit, “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
—‘“Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above,) 
or who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to 
bring Christ up from the dead.) The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy heart, and inthy mouth; that is, the 
word of faith, which we preach, [ viz. ‘Jesus and 
the resurrection ;’] that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” Rom. 10: 6—9. Conf Christ within 
you, you testify your apprehension of his descent in- 
to the deep, i. e. his death; believing in your heart 
that God has raised him from the dead, your faith 
receives his resurrection in yourself, and you find 
yourself lifted out of the dark abyss of sin and death, 
and sitting with him in heavenly places. ” 

One of the most obvious inferences from these, 
truths, is, that believers by —— Christ in his 
resurrection, are released from the ggarly elements 
and carnal ordinances of that worldly sanctuary 





which they have left. As “he that is dead is freed 
from sin,” so he that is freed from sin is freed from 
the law; for “the law is not made for a righteous 
man. The law, with its “shadows of good things to 
come,” cannot its claims beyond death. If 
Christ died for all, he made an end of the law and 
its shadows for all. Such was the judgment of Paul. 

* * * * * * * 

As the resurrection of Christ released men from 
sin, which is the sting of death; and from the law, 
which is the strength of sin, it manifestly destroyed, 
in respect to believers, the dominion of him that 
had the power of death. Their life was “hid with 
Christ in God.” They had “ everlasting life.” That 
change which was called death by the servants of 
sin, was to them the consummation of their resurrec- 
tion. These remarks cover the transition period, 
from the resurrection of Christ, till his second com- 
ing. During that period, the promise of Christ— 
“ He that believeth on me shall never die’—was sub- 
stantially, though not literally fulfilled. The saints 
of that age, though they were married to Christ in 
the resurrection, were yet so far within the terri- 
tories of him that had the power of death, that 
they did not escape the form, though they were 
saved from the sting of dying. Paul, standing in 
the front rank of the host, testified that he had not 
yet attained the resurrection of the dead; (Phil. 3; 
12;) and he severely condemned some who said that 
the resurrection was past already; (2 Tim. 2: 18;) 
yet he was striving to “ apprehend that for which he 
was apprehended of Christ,” “and looking for the 
Lord Jesus Christ” from heaven, to change his vile 
body. Philippians 3: 12—21. He also assured the 
churches, by the word of the Lord, that the time 
would come, and that speedily, when the power of 
death should be abolished, and mortality be 
swallowed up of life. 1 Cor. 15: 51, &c. Death 
was the last enemy that should be overcome. Dur- 
ing forty years, the power that raised Christ from 
the dead was revealed in believers, redeeming them 
from sin.and the law, sustaining them in the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, siventing them from. 
one victory to another, till at the end of the Jewish 
dispensation death was wholly destroyed, and the 
bride of Christ was changed into the likeness of his 
glorious body. We leave it to the leisure of others 
to calculate what is the hope of the calling of those 
who believe on Christ eighteen hundred years after 
his perfect victory over death—thanking “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that according 
to his abundant mercy he hath begotten us unto a 
lively my by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” 


SINGULAR SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


[It appears from the following by an East Indian 
traveler, that Q., our walking contributor, has but to 
walk far enough to find his suppositional case almost 
realized, in which “the women own all the real 
estate and are left free to give the most of their love 
to the most worthy :”] 


During the time we remained at Goa, we 
made an excursion along the coast to a neighbor- 
ing village of Seroda, inhabited by a remarkable 
race of women, who are celebrated throughout 
the western parts of India, for their great 
beauty and unusually fair complexion. ey 
are Hindoos of the Conkany caste, but differ in 
many respects from any other tribe. They are 
not allowed to marry, nor are any men, except 
the priests belonging to the pagodas—of which 
there are several in the village—allowed to re- 
side within its precincts. Th@y are, however, en- 
couraged to become mothers; and, like the 
Amazonian queen—who is said to have visited 
Alexander the great, in hopes of thereby ob- 
taining a heroic daughter—they are very par- 
ticular in selecting fathers, likely from their ap- 
pearance to perpetuate in their children the fair 
complexion and classical features for which they 
are so justly celebrated. 1 was not able to as- 
certain how the male children are disposed of, 
but [ believe they are dedicated to the temples 
and become priests ; while the females—or per- 
haps only the finer specimens, for all the chil- 
dren we saw were strikingly handsome—are 
reared with the utmost care to sustain the char- 
acter of this-village of Houris. Their origin is 
shrouded in mystery; but tradition says they 
are sprung from an ancient sisterhood of Portu- 
guese nuns. A-strange origin enough, if the 
tale be true. They never leave their native vil- 
lage—which they appear to think the most de- 
lightful spot on earth—and have a superstitious 
belief that if they were to ascend above the 
Ghauts they would immediately die. 

On landing near the village, we pitched our 


tent on the beach and, in accordance, with the 
etiquette of the place, we dispatched a messen- 
ger to announce our arrival. We were soon 
after waited upon by a deputation of smiling 
nymphs, who in the most graceful manner ex- 
pressed their thanks for the honor we had done 
them, and inftgrmed us they were charged with 
a message from the matron of the village, re- 
questing the pleasure of our company in the 
evening to witness a “nautch ;” and after throw- 
ing a garland of flowers round each of our necks 
they returned to the village. | was much struck 
with the grace and beauty of those young crea- 
tures. They were nearly as fair as Europeans, 
with beautifully regular features ; and their deep- 
blue melting eyes, filled with long silken eye- 
lashes, were perfectly bewitching. Their figures 
were more stately, and their limbs fuller and 
better rounded, than those of the Indian females 
generally are; and their peculiar dress—a flow- 
ing robe confined round the waist by a simple 
zone, and looped up on one side so as to expose 
the leg to a little above the knee—closely re 
sembled the drapery of an ancient Greek statue. 
Their hair, simply braided, was entwined with 
wreaths of jessamine, and secured behind with 
a gold bodkin. And the general effect of their 
charms was not a little hightened by the unaf- 
fected sweetress and simple modesty of their 
demeanor. For, notwithstanding their strange 
customs—shocking to our ideas of propriety, 
but considered perfectly proper by them—the 
poor things retain all the native modesty of their 


sex, and are not by any means meretricious in . 


their behavior. 


, Inthe cool of the evening we proceeded to 
the village, on the outskirts of which we were 
met by another deputation of the fair inhabi- 
tants, and conducted to the house of the head- 
matron. The village is beautifully situated in a 
grove of orange, citron, and palm trees, through 
which the soft sea-breeze comes laden with per- 
fume ; a beautiful salt water lagoon, wooded to 
the edge, sweeps by in front of it; and in the 
background the deep-blue muuntains appear to 
form a barrier between this enchanting spot and 
the remainder of the world. We were received 
with great ceremony by the matron, and all the 
beauties of the village, ‘na large open apartment, 
where we were sprinkled with rose-water, and 
regaled with tea. We then seated ourselves 
round the room to witness the performance of 
some “nautch-girls” belonging to the temple ; 
and departed at a late hour, after distributing 
some little presents, such as embroidered slip- 
pers, bangles, é&c., among the fairest of our en- 
tertainers. — Travels in India. 


PHOTOGRAPHS may flatter us, but the looking-glass 
does not. When you look into yours next time, and 
the suggestive little monitor in your own mind hints 
that such and such features are not quite the thing, 
don’t be in a hurry to console yourself with your 
nose, or teeth, or eyebrows, or some special half-view 
which you believe shows your facial beauty or 
capabilities to the best ; but assume, take for granted, 
accept as the most certain fact you ever are likely to 
be possessed of, that your acquaintances, if they 


have noticed your features at all, remark chiefly that ~ 


which you pass by in order to contemplate what 
pleases you better. There may be one who loves 
your face—who loves its defects. No dressing or 
manipulation would make it better or worse in those 
eyes. But if you have only one ugly feature, that is 
noticed by your unfeeling majority, who don’t care 
twopence whether you are handsome or plain. 
Accept the fact that you are not handsome. Accept 
it with a good-humored smile, and with the .convic- 
tion that ugly people are always the pleasantest, are 
people who know that they are ugly, and don’t ever 
trouble themselves to sit in becoming attitudes, or, 
indeed, think about their faces atall. Be sure that 
your anxiety about your nose, or lips; or hair, or eye- 
lashes, which really absorbs so much of your time 
and thoughts, need disturb you no longer. There 
they are ; you can’t alter them. If you try to do so, 
if you paint or dye, you make yourself ridiculous, if 





not ghastly. It mever deceives your friends; they 
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notice it, and say nothing, because they don’t like to 
hurt your feelings; but they think you silly: they 
respect you, and you respect yourself so much the 


less. —Harper’s Weekly. 


MOVING ON. 


A lady, over the signature of “ Helen Downs,” has 
written the following very cogent letter to Mr. Wil- 


liberty is nomore adapted to their case than to that of 
man. In the meantime, let all who see the need of 
improvement in this matter of dress, exert themselves 
to bring about a reform. The tyrant they have to 
combat—Public Opmion—is mightier than all the 
Ozars of Russia or than all the kings of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Let him be brought over to the side of 


n. 

“Again, sir, I thank you for the sensible course 
u have taken in this matter, especially in the last 
ue of your paper.” 


lis, the editor of the Home Journal, on the subject of Nace 


women’s dress : 


“ Allow me to express my thanks for your excel 
lent article in the Home Journal of the thirteenth 
instant, on a ‘ more sensible dress for women.’ Men, 
perhaps, are not canable of appreciating the sense of 
gratitude felt by those who have ever been subjected 
to the slavery of draggling, every-way-inconvenient 
and ungraceful skirts, when a plea is put forth for 
the abolishment of the abomination, especially when 
the plea comes from a source so reliable on the ar- 
tistic effects of dress, as in the present instance; for 
this gives, duuble force to the argument. Let 
women, generally, become convinced that the pro- 
posed change in costume is an absolute requirement 
of good taste (and all dress that hinders natural 
movement is in bad taste), and they will, perhaps, 
be more ready to turn a listening ear and a seeing 
eye to the innovation, for women, as a class, are 
more easily touched in matters of taste than in those 
of convenience. Thatthey should, for century after 
century, have submitted to a dress in direct opposi- 
tion to all the laws of good taste and good sease—a 
dress which is the very badge and insignia of in- 
competency—a dress which a brain, the most fertile 
in vile inventions for the enslavement of one-half 
the human race, could scarcely have improved upon 
as adapted to that purpose—is not so much a proof 
of a natural lack of good taste, as it is a proof of the 
servility of the human species to the despot custom. 
The arguments for a change, counter to the reigning 
fashion, may be clear and unanswerable, and people 
may acknowledge it, while, at the same time, they 
turn to obey the despot’s fiat, from which there is no 
appeal. The few rare exceptions, scattered here and 
there, of women who have sufficient sense and in- 
dependence to wear bifurcate garments, may be in- 
dicative that the wholesome reform will, in time, 
become general; but, to us, who yet groan in the 
wearisome bondage of petticoats, the time seems far 
distant. 

“The article of dress just alluded to, has long been 
used as a gibe and scoff by those wishing to concen- 
trate in a single word the very quintessence of weak- 
ness and imbecility; and thus it has become the 
insignia of incompetency. The cause of incom- 
petency lies in the dress, and not in the person, only 
so far as the person is involved by consenting to 
wear it. Tie a man up in a winding-sheet, or a bed- 
blanket (allowing sufficient scope for him to walk,) 
or fasten to hima chain, to which is attached a five- 
pound weight, and make him drag it about wherever 
he goes, and he will, probably, if he has the use of 
his tongue left him, protest that he is unable to act 
asa free agent, morally or physically. But these ob- 
structions to his movements are no worse than the 
dress with which women encumber themselves. 

“So long as women are so unfortunate as to be pos- 
sessed of two legs, (excuse my use of plain English 
for that word, I could put it French if it would tone 
it down any, but I always prefer English; besides, 
we can’t ignore the fact if we do the word; ) so long, 
I say, as Women possess two legs, it is as important 
to clothe them in a bifurcate garment as it is the arms ; 
the argument for drawing a bag over the former is 
no more tenable than for drawing one over the latter. 


Women and men require free use of these four limbs, | 


and he or she who argues the necessity of tying them 
up in a bag, ought to have the bag game tried on them 
to the fullest extent—be tied up in one from neck to 
heels for a year or so. 


“The exclamation point you use on saying, ‘the 
extent to which the dress shoula be worn, would 
regulate itself” when once tried, is very significant. 
It would, indeed, regulate itself. What woman in 
her right mind, who has once enjoyed the freedom 
of action allowed by a sensible dress (skirt to 
the knee, and pants), would return to the bar- 
barous style now worn? Who wishes to give 
up the light, eas¥'carriage of the present day for the 
cumbrous coach that was first invented? In China, 
it is considered highly indecorous for women to 
allow their feet to attain their natural size—it is 
there the height of propriety to pinch them till they 
can hardly stand; it is here the height of propriety 
for women to wear a dress that is the most cramp- 
ing and confining \ age oye to all free action, and yet 
be consistent with the mere act of walking—for 
among all the remarkable ideas entertained of 
women, it has been generally conceded that they 
must be allowed sufficient play of limb to walk— 
which is a credit to this enlightened century, and 
casts a gleam of hope for the future. 

“Let faint hearts take courage, for coming ages may 
yet awake to the consciousness that women are 
neither ghouls nor angels, but simply human beings, 
with human wants, and that any restriction on their 


KEEP IN STEP. 
“ Those who walk together must keep in step.” 
Aye! the world keeps moving forward 
Like an army marching by; 
Heard ye not that heavy footfall 
That resounded to the sky ? 
Some bold spirits bear the banner— 
Souls of sweetness chant the song— 
Lips of energy and fervor 
Make the timid-hearted strong ! 
Like brave soldiers we march forward ; 
If you linger or turn back 
You must look to get a jostling 
While you stand upon the track. 
Keep in step! 
My good neighbor, Master Standstill, 
Gazes on it as it goes ; 
Not quite sure but he is dreaming 
In his afternoon’s repose ! 
“ Nothing good,” he says “ can issue 
From this endless moving on, 
Ancient laws and institutions 
Are decaying or are gone; 
We are rushing on to ruin 
With our mad, new-fangled ways.” 
While he speaks, a thousand voices 
As the heart of one man say— 
Keep in step! 


Gentle neighbor, will you join us, 
Or return to “ good old ways?” 
Take again the fig-leaf apron 
Of old Adam’s ancient days, 
Or become a hardy Briton— 
Beard the lion in his lair, 
And lie down to dainty slumber 
Wrapped in skin of shaggy bear, 
Rear the hut amid the forest, 
Skim the wave in light canoe ? 
Ah! I see you do not like it, 
Then if these “old ways” won't do, 
Keep in step! 
Be assured good Mr. Standstill, 
All-wise Providence designed 
Aspiration and progression 
For the yearning human wind ; 
Generations left their blesssings 
In the relics of their skill; 
Generations yet are longing 
For far greater glory still ; 
And the shades of our forefathers 
Are not jealous of our deed, 
We but follow@vhere they beckon, 
We but go where they do lead! 
Keep in step! 
One detachment of our army 
May encamp upon the hill, 
While another in the valley 
May enjoy its own sweet will. 
This may answer to one watch-word, 
That may echo to another; 
But in unity and concord 
They discern that each is brother! 
Breast to breast they’re marching onward 
In a good, now peaceful way, 
You'll be jostled if you hinder, 
So don’t offer let or stay— 
Keep in step! 
—London Paper. 





Sreapy, friends! Because we iitimated last week 
that our banks were getting full, don’t run us dry 
this week by shutting off all your streams. We donot 
wish to become an example to our contributor “Q.” 
of a “‘dry saw-mill.” What we want is more and 
more not-over-long, spicy, juicy, INSPIRED articles. 








So keep on writing; let inspiration flow. Inspira- 
tion is the word; we will never cry enough of that. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

JEFFERSON Davis is now incarcerated in Fortress 
Monroe. A true bill of indictment for treason has 
been found against him, and he will be tried as soon 
as the attendance of the witnesses for prosecution 
can be procured. 

CLEMENT C. Cuay, for whom a reward was re- 
cently offered as being implicated in the President’s 
assassination, has delivered himself up to the U. 8. 
authorities for trial. Alexander H. Stephens, late 
Vice President of the Confederacy, John Letcher, 
Ex Goy. of Virginia and James A. Seddon, late 
Rebel Secretary of War, are also in close custody. 

AFFarrs in Texas are in a state of some confusion : 
Gen. Kirby Smith is said to be threatened with 
death by one party if he does not-continue the strug- 
gle, while other adherents threaten to forsake him if 


he does not surrender his forces to the U. 8. 


authorities. Another report states that he is march- 
ing to Mexico with the design of tendering his army 
to the imperialists. The arrival of Gen. Sheridan 
and other military leaders who are now en route for 
Texas, will probably soon restore quiet in ~that 
quarter. 

JAMES GORDON BENNETT, editor of the WV. Y 
Herald, has published a plan for the speedy payment 
of the national debt without taxation. He proposes 
to divide the debt, which is now estimated to be 
three thousand millions of dollars, into one hundred 
and fifty thousand shares of twenty thousand dollars 
each, to be taken up by the wealthy men of the 
country. The proposal meets with some responses, 
82 shares or $640,000 having been already subscribed 
for in New York city. 


Tue Union armies in the late grand review at 
Washington comprised, it is said, a body of 146,000 
men. The lines of troops were two days in march- 
ing through the city, and were viewed by an im- 
mense concourse of people. The favorite Generals, 
as they rode at the head of their columns, were laden 
with flowers by the spectators, while some thousands 
of school-children in the President’s grounds, sang 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home.” A like scene 
will not soon occur again. 


In the yellow fever importation case which is 
being examined before a court at Toronto, Dr. 
Blackburn’s counsel admits the evidence adduced, 
but pleads against the jurisdictipn of the court. 


THE evidence for the prosecution of the Washing- 
ton conspirators, has been closed, and their de- 
fence is now being conducted by the counsellors 
chosen by themselves. 


A PRESENT of a splendid equipage has been ten- 
dered to President Johnson by some wealthy citizens 
of New York, which he democratically declines to 
receive. 


A Dutchman was relating his marvelous escape 
from drowning when thirteen of his companions 
were lost by the upselting of a boat, and he alone 
was saved. 

“ And how did you escape their fate?” asked one 
of his hearers. 

“T td not co in te pote!” was the Dutchman’s placid 
answer. 


A PHYSICIAN, learned, skilled, but poor, once asked 
a quack who lived in purple and fine linen how he 
succeeded so well. ‘‘ Look out of the window,” said 
the quack. It was done. “There have a dozen men 
passed,” said-he; “‘how many of them are capable 
of close reasoning?” ‘“ Possibly one.” “ Very well, 
you may get that one; I am sure of the other eleven.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A. ©., Long Island.—The letter and inclosure 
you mention were not received. Sorry; but the 
papers will be sent all the same. 


A. K.—Letter and inclosure received. 
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